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1- The European Council of Seville - The Melancholy Summit and the European Fortress 
(By G. Buster) 

In light of the new political climate created in the EU with the victory of the right in Portugal, Holland and 
France, the European Council of Seville was not capable of meeting a conservative ‘positive agenda’ for the 
EU. Plans for institutional reform, rigid defense of the Pact for Stability and Growth, and even proposed 
sanctions against countries of origin of illegal immigrants proposed by Aznar have been blocked by the lack 
of consensus among the member states. 

2- Immigrant Meatpackers J oin Forces With the Union and the Church (By David Bacon) 

As meatpacking has changed from skilled butchering to factories with fast-moving disassembly lines, a 
worker might cut out just one bone, hundreds of times a day. Line speeds have increased enormously, and 
as workers repeat the same motions over and over, injury rates have skyrocketed. 

3- Killing the Messenger (By J ustin Gerdes) 

An academic disagreement over a research team's report has exploded into a proxy fight over the benefits of 
biotechnology. The flap began seven months ago, when the scientific journal Nature published a paper 
submitted by Ignacio Chapela, a microbiologist from the University of California at Berkeley, and one of his 
graduate students. 

4- IMF and World Bank Group To Hold Fall Meetings On September 28-29, 2002 (By 50 
Years is Enough) 

The meetings are being consolidated to September 28-29 to allow them to be conducted in a streamlined 
manner that takes into account the needs of the two institutions and logistical considerations. All the normal 
business of the meetings—the J oint Annual Meetings of the Boards of Governors, the International Monetary 
and Financial Committee and the Development Committee—will take place. 


blocked by the lack of consensus among the 
member states. 


The European Council of Seville - The 
Melancholy Summit and the European 


Fortress - ; ; 
The original program of the Spanish presidency—a 


By G Buster second assault of neoliberal economic and social 


Translation Andrea Pakieser. Volunteer translators 
coorditrad@attac.org (*) 





"Useless efforts produce melancholy and | am not 
prepared to say Seville would be a melancholy 
summit" Jose Maria Aznar, 3 J une 2002 


In light of the new political climate created in the 
EU with the victory of the right in Portugal, Holland 
and France, the European Council of Seville was not 
capable of meeting a conservative ‘positive agenda’ 
for the EU. Plans for institutional reform, rigid 
defense of the Pact for Stability and Growth, and 
even proposed sanctions against countries of origin 
of illegal immigrants proposed by Aznar have been 


reforms resumed in the ‘Spirit of Lisbon’—has been 
substituted in the last two months of the Spanish 
semester by an authentic obsession to put into 
stone the ‘European Fortress’ and to push discourse 
regarding security and immigration to the far right. 
In this climate, the favored ‘War against Terrorism’ 
has since been reinterpreted and converted into an 
internal xenophobic war against illegal immigrants, 
threatening a communitarian program of expulsions 
in the following months. 


Vacillations of the neoliberal strategy 
The meeting of the ministers of economy and 


finance—celebrated in Madrid the same day by a 
general strike of Spanish unions as an act of 
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provocation—will serve only to prove the economic 
and social difficulties of imposing a second wave of 
neoliberal reorganizing planned by the European 
Council of Barcelona. The fundamentalist 
interpretation of the Pact for Stability and Growth, 
already denounced by Chirac in the French 
presidential elections and by two German 
candidates, Schroder and Stoiber, was rejected. 
The new formula of consensus maintains an 
objective of presupposed equilibrium, yet the 
unilateral declaration of France conditioning it to 3% 
growth in the next two years worries member state 
with difficulties, beginning with Germany. Little can 
soften crude reality and the situation of stock 
markets anxiously watched for « the recent decline 
in economic activity has reached its end ». 


Reform of the labor market, the principal agreement 
of the European Council of Barcelona, has been 
prudently left out in the second plan after general 
strikes conducted by the CGIL in Italy and the 
CCOO and UGT in Spain. The same can be said of 
the ‘single sky Europe’ project, welcomed with a 
strike of air traffic controllers among half of the 
state members on the 19th of June, conducted in 
order to denounce the danger implicated in the 
privatization of this public service. This new 
capacity for resistance among’ sectors of the 
European labor movement (to which the metal and 
construction strikes in Germany must be added) 
draws out a more guarded advance against 
neoliberal reforms of right-wing governments, 
especially in public services and pensions. The trial 
confrontations between Unions and Berlusconi and 
Aznar have provoked the rupture of the social 
dialogue and augmented the social tension 
dangerously in Italy and Spain. Chirac and the rest 
of the European right seem to prefer a more 
traditional strategy of cooperation with union 
bureaucracy and division of workers in order to 
impose their policies. 


Rejecting ‘More Europe!’ 


The two additional elements of the Spanish 
presidency’s program that impede the cry of ‘More 
Europe !’—the progress of negotiations for the 
Enlargement and the reform of Council function 
before the entrance of new members—have not 
found the necessary consensus. 


Negotiations regarding enlargement are blocked by 
the lack of internal consensus in the EU on 
agricultural reforms in the enlarged EU and the 
debate on the future of the community budget. 
Furthermore, the social consequences of neoliberal 
reorganizing implicated in the enlargement have 
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already begun to make themselves known in 
candidate states of Central Europe. Poland will face 
a serious agricultural crisis next autumn and, along 
with the rest of PECOS, the dismantlement of its 
steel industry as a consequence of the end of state 
aid. 


It is necessary to add the political situation of 
Cyprus to this panorama. Greece has already 
issued a statement that it will block the 
Enlargement if Cyprus does not enter, though there 
is no solution regarding the division of the island. 
Turkey has no interest to reach an agreement 
regarding Cyprus before its own prospects for 
membership are settled. From this perspective, the 
road map for negotiations has been transformed 
into a blind alley that will exceed the diplomatic 
capacity of the Spanish presidency. 


The ‘Solana Plan’ for Council function reform—based 
on the division of the General Council (CAG) into 
two, creating a nucleus of EU government and the 
substitution of the regime of unanimity for the 
adoption of Council decision-making by the best 
qualified—has been rejected by seven ‘little’ 
member states. Aznar and Blair, who have 
defended the proposal, stick to training with specific 
meetings of the CAG to prepare the European 
Councils. 


The same resistance met Prodi’s parallel proposal to 
reform the Commission’s operation and create ‘first’ 
(Vice president—coordinators of areas) and ‘second’ 
(that do no more than conduct sporadic plenary 
meetings of the Commissary board) commissaries. 
The ‘little’ member states are not prepared to lose 
their direct political representation in all affairs of 
the EU in the Commission, which will become 
unmanageable after the enlargement. 


The two key elements of the community 
government—regulation of the common market and 
institutional functionning—go forth without any 
solutions only a year and a half after the 
enlargement and are beginning to constitute a 
serious problem for the EU. 


In this horizon, the support for the Irish 
government—by forcing its citizens in the second 
referendum on the Treaty of Nice with a declaration 
on the compatibility of the constitutional Irish 
neutrality and the development plan of the Exterior 
Policy and Common Security (EPCS)—does not stop 
to be pathetic according to the point of view of the 
aspirations for a ‘potent Europe’ of the dominant 
European classes and legitmate democracy of the 
EU. 
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The "European fortress" as consolation 


The policies of immigration and refuge, the 
preoccupation for the interior security and control of 
exterior borders of the UE, that have been 
presented as the « success » of the European 
Council of Seville, seem to be more a consolation in 
the presence of the danger of community 
melancholy Aznar wishes to avoid. 


The neoliberal political economies of the EU depend 
on the exploitation of the 11 million immigrant 
workers that are already in the EU (making up 
almost 10 of the working class) and on an annual 
flow of between 600.000 and 900.000 new migrant 
workers to maintain the actual demographic 
equilibrium in the labor market. The debate on « 
illegal » hides the planned creation of a subclass of 
workers without civil or labor rights, defined by 
racial terms, subjected to a level of exploitation 
incompatible with any idea of the « social European 
model », living under the constant fear of being 
deported to their countries of origin if they do not « 
assimilate ». The new status of « long-term 
resident » has been created for them. 


It’s enough to look at the example of the 
detainment of 400 workers ‘without papers’ at the 
University of Seville. Maghrebies and Subsaharans, 
adult males, were turned out without work of 
picking strawberries in Huelva as a result of 
mobilization during the previous season. With the 
help of the government, the bosses substituted 
them with workers from Central Europe. The 
government has already announced—if solidarity 
efforts do not stop it—that this system will be used 
to implement its new policies against illegal 
immigration and that all will be deported. 


In light of the High Commission on Human Rights of 
the UN’s observations, Mary Robinson, recently 
received the Sonning Price at the University of 
Copenhagen, the new community policy towards 
immigration of the EU criminalizes the flight of 
poverty in the third world. She has hardened the 
current legislation on asylum and refuge to the 
point of violating the 1951 Geneva Convention. And 
she will prepare the collective and coordinated 
expulsion of immigrants ‘without papers’ in the EU, 
in an authentic program, next autumn. 


In light of the recent Accords of Cotonu (2000) with 
the ex-colonies of Africa, the Pacific and Caribbean 
(ACP), rejecting any clause for readmission of 
nationals, the EU now imposes unilaterally openings 
of negotiations of Treaties for readmission affecting 
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not only nationals but also immigrants from third 
world nations that have reached the EU in transit 
from such countries. Chirac, more conscientious of 
relations between France and its former colonies 
than Aznar with Spain and Latin America, blocked 
the Spanish presidency‘s proposal to impose 
economic sanctions on developing countries that « 
do not collaborate ». Blair, who supported the 
proposal, was met with open protest from his 
minister of development aid, Claire Short, who 
found it to be « morally repugnant ». 


Control of exterior borders, the creation of 
beginning elements of an European border guard 
body and the other initiatives of the Vitorino 
Commission, demonstrate the authenticity and 
situation in which one encounters the « European » 
project. The next advance of the common 
government will take place in internal and external 
control of its population. In contrast with the free 
movement of capital in the common market, the 
free circulation of people remains conditioned to 
police control, an essential element of every 
capitalist state. Not in vain do matters of J ustice 
and Interior Affairs (J Al) take up already more than 
30% of the Council and Commission's activity. 


Advice for navigators 


The project for a « neoliberal with a human face » 
EU, based on the union discussing of the 
reorganizing pushed for by the green-social- 
democrat coalition, has ended drowning in its own 
contradictions. The defeat of Jospin and the more 
than probable defeat of Schroder are proof of this. 


The turn towards the political right, based on the 
increasing social polarization throughout the EU, is 
being paralleled by a growing capacity for 
autonomous resistance of the ‘anti-globalization’ 
movement, on the one hand, and even more so by 
the labor movement. The dominant European 
classes need to raise their standard of benefits in 
order to compete with the USA and Japan and hold 
onto a clear program of neoliberal reorganizing, 
attacks on public services and reductions of salaries 
(combining the cutting back of indirect salaries and 
pensions for fixed workers and an augment of 
exploitation directed towards temporary and 
immigrant workers). However this is trying the 
correlation of efforts. One is divided between a 
direct confrontation, like that which defends the « 
axis of evil » Blair-Berlusconi-Aznar, or the partial 
maintenance of the social discussing to divide the 
working class and avoid the dangers of an increase 
in social tension. 
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The extreme right is growing as a result of the 
abandonment of the state of social well-being and 
the competing claims for rights to subsidies 
between traditional labor sectors hurled into poverty 
by the reorganizing and immigrant workers. The 
right exploits this social situation in its favor ; 
politically as an additional element of division 
among the working class. 


The relative autonomy of the EU in face of national 
of class struggles, the lack of « European politics » 
across labor unions, have allowed the Commission 
and the Council to play an essential role in driving 
the neoliberal reorganizing and facilitating the turn 
towards right-wing politics. This has been the big 
success of Aznar and the Spanish presidency and its 
principal political capital for the future. 


However, the EU is accumulating immense internal 
contradictions : lack of democratic legitimacy ; no 
definition of a clear project for institutional reform 
in future governance of the EU ; internal national 
rivalries, economic as well as political ; dependency 
and varying grades of autonomy in relation with the 
USA ; different behaviors towards the recession and 
its social consequences ; and, above all, the 
difficulties of assimilation into the common market, 
while maintaining a preeminent ‘social European 
model’, of Central European candidates. 


Without clear leadership in the EU, which presently 
does not exist, these contradictions can create a 
serious crisis. 


The anticapitalist and alternative left must prepare 
itself conscientiously, developing social movements 
in an European perspective, as both methods of 
resistance and alternative elements for a different, 
possible Europe of workers and people. It exercises 
a conscientious and coordinated force in the ‘anti- 
globalization’ movement, in both the unions and the 
sphere of political representation. It has taken its 
first steps, along with the inevitable differences, in 
the European Social Forum and the European 
Anticapitalist Conferences. 


In the next six months, three tasks will become 
central : the struggle for solidarity with immigrant 
workers, the denouncement and resistance of social 
consequences of the Expansion, and countering the 
pseudo-Convention with a democratic and unified 
model of Europe of workers and peoples. 


Contact pour cet article. Josu Egireun. Hemen Eta 
Munduan - Euskal Herria tipitapa@ctv.es 
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Immigrant Meatpackers J oin Forces With 
the Union and the Church 


ConAgra’s Kill Floor Workers Vote Union in Omaha, 
2-1 


by David Bacon 


St. Agnes Church and its sister parish, Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, are the heart of south Omaha, 
Nebraska. Every Sunday, hundreds of packinghouse 
workers—Mexicans, Guatemalans, Salvadorans— 
dress up in their best clothes and stream through 
St. Agnes’ doors for Spanish Mass. 


On the last Sunday in April, as Mass began, Father 
Damian Zuerlein spoke to the subject on everyone’s 
mind—the coming election at the ConAgra beef 
plant. 


“Our community knows the unequal treatment of 
the poor, and the time has come to make a 
decision.” He introduced the plant’s union 
committee. “Speak about your struggle for justice,” 
he urged them. 


Olga Espinoza, who works on the kill floor, made 
her way forward. Describing the accidents she had 
seen in her eight years on the line, she announced, 
“We've made our decision and we won't take one 
step backwards. | want everyone to stand who’s for 
the union.” A couple of dozen workers slowly rose 
from the pews. Disappointed, she huddled at the 
back of the church with Sergio Sosa, the organizer 
for Omaha Together One Community (OTOC). 


After the Mass, Espinoza gave it another try, asking 
workers to come forward to get Father Damian’s 
blessing. “Don’t be afraid,” she urged. “No one’s 
going to stop us this time.” 


Slowly people stood and moved toward the front. 
After a few minutes, over a hundred workers were 
on their feet, some with trepidation in their faces, 
but all determined that secret support for the union 
would be a thing of the past. From that moment, 
Espinoza later said, “we knew if we could stand up 
in the church on Sunday, we could do it in the plant 
on Monday.” 


‘NOW! NOW!’ 


And that’s what happened. The following week the 
company made its final big play. Supervisors 
ordered workers to a mandatory meeting to hear a 
ConAgra vice president tell them why the union was 
a bad idea. 
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A year before, the same speech by the same man to 
many of the same workers had resulted in a big 
majority vote against the union. But this time the 
atmosphere had changed. Almost before he began 
speaking, workers were hooting and yelling. 


As he finished, Espinoza stood up. She walked to 
the front and demanded the microphone. She fired 
off the first of three questions the activists in her 
department had agreed she should ask. “If you're 
so concerned about us, why haven’t you fixed the 
place where Tiberio fell and was hurt? Are you 
waiting for someone else to get hurt too?” 


Finally the human relations director replied that 
she’d give the answer to anyone who came by 
themselves to her office later on. “We began 
chanting, ‘Now! Now!’” Espinoza recalled. “Then 
they told us there wasn’t any more time for 
questions and to go back to work.” 


That Friday 251 people voted for the union, with 
126 against. 


A UNION OF IMMIGRANTS 


Later the company credited the Mass with turning 
the tide against them. They weren’t far wrong. For 
the Mass was a visible symbol of something 
deeper—a long-term coalition between the United 
Food and Commercial Workers and Omaha Together 
One Community, a community-based organizing 
project. Together they are working to re-unionize 
the Omaha meatpacking industry. And what works 
in Omaha may work elsewhere too. 


The meatpacking industry has always relied on 
immigrants. For a hundred years, through the 
1960s and ‘70s, they were overwhelmingly Eastern 
Europeans, with smaller numbers of African- 
Americans, especially in the South. Today most 
workers come from Mexico, with some from Central 
America. Refugees from Bosnia, Vietnam, and even 
the Sudan are a growing presence in some plants. 


The languages in the plants have changed, but the 
problems haven't. “They want you to work as fast 
as possible, there are lots of accidents, and no one 
cares about the price we pay,” says Tiberio Chavez, 
the injured maintenance worker and an open union 
supporter who was fired by ConAgra. 


As meatpacking has changed from = skilled 
butchering to factories with fast-moving 
disassembly lines, a worker might cut out just one 
bone, hundreds of times a day. Line speeds have 
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increased enormously, and as workers repeat the 
same motions over and over, injury rates have 
skyrocketed. 


The new corporate giants of the restructured 
industry have cut costs by attacking unions. In the 
1980s the UFCW granted contract concessions, but 
it didn’t work; the old unionized companies 
disappeared from many cities. Their places were 
taken by new non-union plants: ConAgra, Greater 
Omaha Packing Co., Nebraska Beef, and QPI. By 
1999 meatpacking wages had fallen to $4 below the 
manufacturing average. 


As the companies sought to fill the plants without 
raising wages, the percentage of immigrant workers 
climbed. Companies sent recruiters to Mexico and to 
Los Angeles. 


WISDOM AND COURAGE 


As the demographic shift transformed the 
meatpacking workforce, Father Damian Zuerlein 
became the pastor at Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Church in south Omaha. When Zuerlein arrived in 
1990, there was only one Spanish Mass, and most 
Latino families in the church had been living in 
Omaha for two or three generations. Ten years 
later, 63 percent of Omaha Catholics had been in 
the U.S. less than five years. 


While the older generation was jealous of the new 
arrivals at first, their attitudes changed when the 
church began organizing in the plants. Many had 
been loyal meatpacking union members themselves 
in earlier years. 


Zuerlein began organizing workers at Greater 
Omaha Packing in 1996. “I requested to come to 
Guadalupe because it was a poor parish,” he 
explained. “And | asked myself, in this community, 
shouldn't it be possible to prevent some of people’s 
suffering? And the only way was to help people 
organize. Working alone leaves no lasting impact. 
Besides, we all acquire greater wisdom and courage 
when we put our faith into action, when we put 
ourselves on the line.” 


“We were able to get them together very quickly, 
because the conditions in the plant were so bad,” he 
explains. “People weren’t getting bathroom breaks, 
and even urinated in their clothes on the line. The 
line speed was tremendous, and lots of workers 
showed symptoms of carpal tunnel syndrome. But 
management sent spies into our group, and after a 
meeting with the plant manager, everyone involved 
in the effort was fired. We concluded that we 
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needed to root our organizing deeper in the plant, 
and identify and train leaders willing to make a 
commitment.” 


Zuerlein became a magnet for people seeking to 
apply liberation theology among Latinos in the U.S. 
One was Sergio Sosa, a former seminarian and 
veteran of the radical movement that organized 
poor Mayan peasants during Guatemala’s genocidal 
war, which took the lives of over 200,000 
indigenous people. Sosa was hired by Father 
Zuerlein and Tom Holler, who started Omaha 
Together One Community. OTOC is a project of the 
Industrial Areas Foundation, started by Saul Alinsky 
in the late 1940s among meatpacking workers in 
Chicago’s back-of-the-yards neighborhood. 


CULTURAL DIVIDE 


In Omaha’s plants Sosa encountered a workforce 
that was a mixture of documented and 
undocumented workers, often in the same families 
and all part of a broad network of relationships. The 
OTOC strategy calls for using those networks to 
organize first outside the plant, setting up soccer 
leagues, for instance. 


OTOC developed its community-based approach out 
of a realization that there is often a yawning cultural 
divide between the unions and the new workers that 
makes the union seem alien and inhospitable. Union 
organizing in the traditional style of passing out 
leaflets at the gate only tips the company off and 
provokes an anti-union campaign inside the plant 
which terrorizes workers. The standard speeches 
about wages and benefits don’t inspire people to 
risk their jobs and even deportation. 


Sosa began holding one-on-one meetings with 
workers “to create relations with people, discover 
their interests, look for talents, identify leaders, and 
connect those leaders in order to begin to 
organize.” 


Sosa recalls doing the same thing in Guatemala. “1 
think a lot of Latin Americans do this. It is part of 
our culture. But | think the art is to connect this 
whole cultural structure of social networks with 
African-Americans, with Anglo-Saxons, and others, 
in order to create power. Latinos can do many 
things and this is our moment. But we can’t do it 
alone.” 


COMMUNITY MEETS UNION 


The first OTOC committees were wiped out by 
Operation Vanguard, a huge INS_ immigration 
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enforcement scheme, in 1999. “But Operation 
Vanguard did raise the profile of the conditions in 
the plants, and of immigration as an issue,” Holler 
says. Through community forums, OTOC and 
community leaders put pressure on public officials 
to call for improvements. They finally convinced 
Governor Mike Johanns to support a workers’ bill of 
rights, which included the right to organize. 


While fighting for the measure, OTOC developed its 
relationship with the UFCW, a process that started 
when they both opposed Operation Vanguard. At 
the beginning, Holler and Zuerlein had trouble 
connecting with local UFCW officials. But after 
Operation Vanguard, many UFCW officials became 
convinced that sanctions had become a weapon to 
prevent immigrant workers from exercising their 
labor rights. 


Supporting the union wasn’t an automatic response 
for Omaha workers, however. The committee Sosa 
had reorganized held several meetings in which 
they listed over 150 questions they wanted to ask 
union officials, about everything from their rights as 
prospective union members, to wages in union 
plants, to the union’s record on_ defending 
grievances. 


The list was reduced to a more manageable 
number, and 21 workers met with a group of high- 
ranking UFCW officials. After the meeting, people 
were divided. Seven workers voted against being 
part of UFCW and left. The rest joined. 


Since that time, committees have been organized in 
each plant. Carl Ariston, the lead UFCW organizer 
and a former meatpacking worker who lost his job 
trying to organize a non-union plant in Storm Lake, 
lowa, credits the committee at ConAgra with the 
May election victory. 


THE COMMITTEE 


“Our committee was united and educated and 
active,” he explains. The UFCW had four organizers 
assigned to the campaign and OTOC two, including 
former meatpacking worker Marcela Cervantes. 
“The committee did most of the work of signing 
cards and getting people active, talking inside the 
plant, and going with organizers on house calls.” 
They also wrote articles for a newsletter, La Neta 
(The Truth), that they distributed inside the plant. 


“The Mass was the workers’ idea,” adds Zuerlein. 
“They needed a spiritual space where they wouldn't 
be afraid, and what we're doing has a long tradition. 
We're showing them even if they lose their job, 
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they’re part of a broader community that will 
support them.” 


When Ariston looks at OTOC’s contribution, he sees 
the church. “It adds to our credibility, and that 
connection makes us seem more familiar to 
workers.” Ariston put his own ideas into the mix, 
making arrangements for Espinoza, Chavez, and 
other committee members to broadcast 
announcements for the union on Spanish-language 
radio. 


Winning an election at ConAgra, and the smaller 
Armour-Swift-Eckrich sausage plant, is not the end 
of the battle. ConAgra has to be convinced to sign a 
contract. But ConAgra Vice President Jim Herlihy 
says the company won’t appeal the election results. 


Seventy-eight ConAgra plants are already under 
contract, “and the company doesn’t look at unions 
as evil,” Ariston says. That differentiates them from 
the majority of large U.S. corporations, who do. 
Certainly, if the union wins at Nebraska Beef, where 
the UFCW lost an election last year after the 
company mounted a fierce anti-union campaign, 
getting a contract may require a war. 


TWO CHALLENGES 


Beyond these immediate contract problems, two 
larger dilemmas are approaching rapidly. As the 
Omaha plants get organized, hundreds of new 
Latino members will pour into UFCW Local 271. The 
local now has less than a thousand members, most 
of whom aren’t immigrants and don’t speak 
Spanish. The new members will have organized 
themselves in an autonomous way, and are not 
likely to be content simply paying dues as passive 
members. 


“These immigrant workers are going to be a 
challenge for the union here,” Zuerlein says. Ariston 
responds that the UFCW international is sending 
teams of researchers and trainers to help the local 
fight companies in organizing drives and establish a 
strong steward structure. 


Improving wages and working conditions will be the 
other challenge. On the one hand, if the union 
doesn’t mount a major drive for improvements, 
alliances like that with OTOC won’t be enough to 
win the loyalty of this new workforce. But workers’ 
expectations, combined with their bottom-up 
methods of organizing, could kick off a major 
challenge to the low-wage economy - of 
meatpacking. 
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Those were the basic elements used by the old 
United Packinghouse Workers of America in its 
heyday, when it won master agreements and 
organized virtually the entire industry. That history 
may be coming to life again in Omaha. 


[A longer version of this article is available at 
<www.labornotes.org>. ] 

Contact for this article. Marsha Niemeijer 
marsha@labornotes.org Published in collaboration 
with Labor Notes. ‘Labor Notes' is a monthly 
magazine based in Detroit, USA. We are committed 
to reforming and revitalizing the labor movement. 
We report news about the labor movement that you 
won't find anywhere else. News about grassroots 
labor activity, innovative organizing — tactics, 
international labor struggles, immigrant workers, 
and problems that some union leaders would rather 
keep quiet. Subscribe and receive a copy of ‘Labor 
Notes' in your mailbox! Subscription information can 
be found at our website at www. labornotes.org 








Killing the Messenger 
By J ustin Gerdes. Mother J ones 


A parochial tussle over a professor's published 
research has mutated into a full-blown academic 
fight between’ critics and defenders’ of 
biotechnology. 


The flap began seven months ago, when the 
scientific journal Nature published a _ paper 
submitted by Ignacio Chapela, a microbiologist from 
the University of California at Berkeley, and one of 
his graduate students. 


The findings were startling: Genes from genetically- 
modified corn, Chapela asserted, had contaminated 
native strains in the remote mountains of Oaxaca, 
the Mexican state considered the birthplace of 
maize. Chapela's findings clearly alarmed officials in 
the Mexican government, which adopted a 
moratorium on the planting of genetically- modified 
crops in 1998. 


But, instead of trying to verify the findings, Chapela 
claims that Mexican officials sought only to squelch 
his research. Now, Chapela is under fire from critics 
closer to home. On April 4, Philip Campbell, the 
editor of Nature, announced that the journal was 
second-guessing its decision to publish Chapela's 
research -- a move unprecedented in the 133-year 
history of the publication -- stating that the 
"evidence available is not sufficient to justify the 
publication of the original paper." 
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In their original paper, Chapela and David Quist 
present two significant findings: Native corn is being 
contaminated by genetically-modified corn; and the 
resulting hybridization is resulting in the 
unpredictable scattering of modified genes. 


It is the team's second conclusion that has attracted 
the harshest criticism. Matthew Metz a researcher 
at the University of Washington and the author of 
one of two letters published in Nature refuting 
Chapela and Quist's research, dismisses the pair's 
second finding as "more mysticism than science." 


Both Metz and Nick Kaplinsky, a graduate student 
at Berkeley and the lead author of the second 
critique published in Nature, insist they were 
compelled to respond simply in order to promote 
good science. 


"Because this is such an important issue, it is 
important that the science is done correctly," 
Kaplinsky argues in his letter to Nature. At the crux 
of scientific disagreement is the manner in which 
Chapela and Quist traced the scattering of genetic 
material in crops they studied. 


Chapela and Quist have acknowledged that they 
may have overreached in making their second 
assertion. "What we do agree upon and give to 
them is the possibility that their interpretation 
might be better than ours for 2 of the 8 sequences 
we published," Chapela says. 


But that admission has not been enough to assuage 
their critics, who claim that the Berkeley pair's work 
was clouded by anti-biotech ardor. 


Referring to Chapela and Quist as "fervent anti- 
genetic engineering activists," Metz claims their 
findings were flawed. "Conducting experiments with 
preordained conclusions in mind is a recipe for 
disaster," Metz argues. 


While academic disagreements over biotechnology 
have become relatively common, the strident nature 
of the attacks on Chapela and Quist has surprised 
many researchers. Even some of Chapela's critics 
are professing amazement at the rancor of the 
current debate. 


"I've never seen anything like it," Peggy Lemaux, a 
molecular biologist at Berkeley told Science 
magazine, "There's been a lot of fighting about 
transgenics, but this is something else." 


Miguel Altieri, an associate professor at Berkeley, 
suggests that the attacks on Chapela and his 
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research are littke more than a proxy fight in a 
larger campaign to discredit academic voices that 
question biotechnology. 


"Chapela is being crucified by these guys," Altieri 
maintains. As a result, he says critics are "sending a 
message to any young scientists that would break 
ranks with GM research, telling them, 'Ok you can 
do this research but if you publish it we're going to 


come down on you’. 


With the stakes so high -- biotech companies are 
lobbying Brazil, the European Union and Mexico to 
lift embargoes on genetically-modified crops -- 
perhaps it was inevitable that a row would erupt 
over what Campbell, the Nature editor, calls "one of 
the most hotly debated technologies of our time." 
Adding to that heat, Chapela, Quist and their critics 
are all known to have strong views and strong 
allegiances in the wider, more contentious fight 
over biotechnology. 


In 1998, Chapela served as the spokesman for a 
faction of Berkeley academics opposed to a five- 
year, $25 million alliance between the school and 
the Novartis Corporation, the world's third-biggest 
producer of commercial seeds -- including 
genetically-modified seeds. Quist, for his part, 
served aS a member of Students for Responsible 
Research, a group organized to thwart the Novartis 
deal. Now in its fourth year, the deal provides funds 
from Novartis, since renamed Syngenta, to support 
research by many in the university's department of 
plant and microbial biology. 


Several of Chapela's most vocal detractors, 
meanwhile, have ties to Berkeley -- including Metz, 
who received his Ph.D. from the university in 2001 - 
- and participated in the fight over the Novartis 
deal. This connection is not lost on Chapela who 
claims that "every single writer of [the Nature] 
letters has a direct link to the Novartis-Berkeley 
deal, every single one." 


Moreover, Metz, Kaplinsky and two co-authors of 
the Nature letters are also among the more the 
3,000 signatories to an online petition -- "Scientists 
in Support of Agricultural Biotechnology" -- crafted 
by a pro-biotech organization known as_ the 
AgBioWorld Foundation. The petition, featured on 
the AgBioWorld site, argues that biotechnology 
“constitutes powerful and safe means for the 
modification of organisms and can _ contribute 
substantially in enhancing quality of life." 


The influence of the biotechnology lobby has also 
been alleged in other attacks on Chapela's research. 
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Jonathan Matthews, a_ well-known critic of 
genetically-modified food, and journalist Andy 
Rowell claim that biotechnology advocates used an 
online reader exchange, also run by AgBioWorld, to 
encourage attacks on Chapela's paper. Immediately 
after Nature published the original paper, Matthews 
and Rowell reported, e-mails that can be traced to 
an employee of a public relations firm hired by 
Monsanto began appearing on the AgBioWorld site. 


The postings question Chapela's objectivity and 
encourage readers to write letters denouncing his 
article. Bivings officials refute the allegations made 
by Matthews and Rowell -- company President F. 
Gary Bivings has said his company has had "no 
involvement" with AgBioWorld. 


Monsanto, of course, is one of the world's largest 
producers of genetically-modified seeds.Finally, 
while the academic fight rages in the US, the same 
Mexican agency which first sought to stifle their 
findings may provide vindication for Chapela and 
Quist. On April 18, Jorge Soberon, the executive 
secretary of Mexico's biodiversity commission, 
announced that data collected by government 
scientists confirmed the "world's worst case of 
contamination by GM material." 


The study found that corn crops at 95 percent of the 
sites surveyed in Oaxaca and Puebla states -- and 
up to 35 percent of individual farmers’ crops -- had 
been contaminated by foreign, modified genes. 


What do you think? 


Contact for this article mojowire@motherjones.com 
- http: //www.motherjones.com/ 








IMF and World Bank Group To Hold Fall 
Meetings On September 28-29, 2002 


By 50 Years is Enough 


Today's announcement about the annual meetings 
of the IMF and World Bank suggests that the model 
adopted for the Ottawa meetings last November 
(which replaced the scheduled late September 
meetings in Washington, cancelled after Sept. 11) 
will become the new general model. 


That means: no cocktail parties and exhibitions and 
flurries of meetings at the city's largest convention 
hotel; an end to the 20,000 delegates coming into 
town; and no more weekday "“limo-lock" traffic 
jams. 
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This is bad news for the hotel people, the limo 
companies, and the caterers, and potentially bad 
news for those hoping to have a forum to meet and 
lobby the decision-makers, from the banks that hold 
their lavish parties to the Southern country 
organizations that come to lodge complaints about 
what the Bank is doing in their countries. 


It is good news for those who find the annual 
meetings’ excess nauseating, especially the self- 
justifying seminars and the — conspicuous 
consumption accompanying pious talk of ending 
poverty. 


It is an open question whether this model will 
become permanent, especially for the annual 
meetings held outside Washington (which is done 
every third year). Dubai is scheduled to host the 
fall 2003 meetings, and has issued bonds to raise 
funds to build all sorts of new facilities. I imagine 
they'll be rather cross if they discover it's all to host 
a few hundred people for a couple days. 


It is also a new wrinkle for those planning protests 
at the time of the meetings. But remember that the 
biggest IMF/WB protests in the US where the "A16" 
events in April 2000, and that the occasion was the 
*semi-annual* (spring) meetings of the institutions. 
This new agenda for September mirrors the usual 
spring agenda in most ways. What has been cut 
from the fall meetings is not the gathering of the 
pivotal decision-makers, but the accompanying 
parties and bilateral meetings. 


The 50 Years Is Enough Network's plans for the fall 
are going full steam ahead -- from speaking tours 
during September (write organize@50years.org if 
you would like to host expert activists from the 
Global South) to a DC teach-in at the time of the 
meetings to rallies, vigils, and other events. 





See you in Washington in September! 


(the official announcement, from the IMF website, 
follows): 


News Brief No. 02/64 - July 11, 2002 International 
Monetary Fund 700 19th Street, NW Washington, 
D.C. 20431 USA 


IMF and World Bank Group To Hold Fall Meetings On 
September 28-29, 2002 


The 2002 fall meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank Group will take 
place in Washington, D.C. over two. days, 
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September 28 and 29, 2002, the Executive Boards 
of the two institutions decided yesterday. 


The meetings are being consolidated to September 
28-29 to allow them to be conducted in a 
streamlined manner that takes into account the 
needs of the two_ institutions and_ logistical 
considerations. All the normal business of the 
meetings—the J oint Annual Meetings of the Boards 
of Governors, the International Monetary and 
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Financial Committee and the 
Committee—will take place. 


Development 


The meetings serve to discuss _ international 
economic and financial developments and policies to 
strengthen sustainable economic growth and 
poverty reduction. The meetings provide a forum 
for international cooperation and enable the Fund 
and Bank to better serve their 183 member 
countries. 


(*) coorditrad@attac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. J ust contact them for further details. 





